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Governing Principles for State Policy 
toward Community Colleges’ 


By CHARLES W. INGLER 


Mr. Ingler is chairman of the Ohio Interim Commission on 
Education beyond the High School. 


on Education beyond the High School. In the first place, the 

word interim refers to a period of time between the prior and 
the subsequent, and we do not know just what the subsequent is 
going to be. In the second place, the phrase “education beyond the 
high school” might imply that there is some kind of educational 
institution beyond the high school which is not, or need not be, an 
institution of higher education. I disagree with this implication. 

| If an institution is to operate beyond the high school, it must 
| properly be concerned with higher education. 

The most controversial and complex issue facing Ohio today 
is that of higher education—its expansion, decentralization, organ- 
ization, financing, and management. Since all of these are inextri- 
cably bound up with value judgments, the only way to proceed is 
to devise a set of principles in which one can believe and to 
attempt to persuade others to adopt these principles; those who 
disagree may call them prejudices. I should like to present to you 
a series of such principles, in the hope that we all shall be agreed 
“in principle” at the end. 


| po not like the implications in the title, Interim Commission 


1. State policy toward higher education should not operate in 
such a way as to discourage, damage, limit, or restrict existing 
educational programs. State policy should not inhibit existing 
programs as they move to provide more and more service under 
their present legal powers. 


1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Ohio Education Association on December 16, 1960. At that time the Interim 
, Commission was still deliberating on the subject of community colleges. The views 
. expressed here are not necessarily those of the Commission. 
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Ohio already has an elaborate higher-education complex. We 
have six state universities, twenty-nine state-university branches 
and extension centers, forty-nine other degree-granting colleges 
and universities, and ten junior colleges. These sixty-five institu- 
tions and twenty-nine branches are distributed over some thirty- 
five of the state’s eighty-eight counties. The people of the state 
already have made an enormous investment in this educational 
network and will insist that it remain in a healthy condition. 

In terms of broad policy, these existing institutions have al- 
most unlimited legal power to revise their curricular programs, 
add new programs as they are needed, decentralize their activities 
and establish additional campuses, and generally rise to meet the 
forthcoming enrollment boom. Already they are taking such steps. 
The branch programs of the state universities, the new two-year 
junior-college programs of the municipal universities, and the 
current plant and curricular expansions of the private universities 
are examples of the use of this legal power. Neither our present 
Commission nor any state agency should use its powers to dis- 
locate, relocate, or restrain the actual or potential activities of these 
existing educational instruments. 

In the coming years it may prove necessary, however, to make 
available additional instruments, beyond those now at our disposal, 
as the enrollment pressure continues to build up. The key word 
in higher-education policy should be enable. Our basic state 
laws in this field should be “enabling” laws, which do not restrain 
but which assist. In the words of the old popular song, we must 
accentuate the positive and eliminate the negative. 

If the logic of this general proposition is sound, it naturally 
follows that no state agency should presume to impose a master 
plan for higher education upon all of the localities and all of the 
institutions of the state. It is often said nowadays that someone 
at the state level should make a master survey to discover which 
communities need a junior college, and then to rule, in effect, 
that each of these shall have one. 

After spending a couple of decades, more or less, as a career 
man in the field of public-affairs research, I can assure you that 
there is no scientific or empirical means of proving conclusively 
to one community or another that “you need a community col- 
lege,” or “you do not need a community college.” Too often it 
is found that on the evidence community A needs a college and 
community B does not, but that community B is more interested 
and insists on having one. This problem is not fundamentally a 
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matter of master planning and central co-ordination. It is a matter 
of enabling people to have what they want and will pay for. 


2. It has not been proved conclusively that the State of Ohio 
needs to establish a new system consisting of large numbers of 
small new institutions of higher education. There is a need, how- 
ever, to enact an enabling law under which a few substantial new 
programs can come into existence insofar as the people are willing 
to invest money in them, and under which the existing state pro- 
grams can grow as rapidly as the people are willing to invest in 
them. State policy must guarantee that qualified young persons 
of limited financial means can continue to obtain higher education 
with reasonable convenience. 

As recently as twenty or thirty years ago, a large amount of 
higher-education activity was made possible by hard-working stu- 
dents and faculty members together subsidizing higher education. 
Young persons contributed by working their way through col- 
leges, and teachers subsidized the programs by accepting starva- 
tion wages. We have driven these starving youngsters and faculty 
members out of the market to a great extent; this fact has in- 
creased the amount of money needed for each student which must 
be raised from other sources. Part of the money must be raised 
from tax sources, part from higher tuition and fees, part from 
philanthropy, and part from decentralization of curriculum, so 
that some students can live at home while going to college. 

As we increase the tuition, we increase the necessity for some 
degree of decentralization of service. Higher tuition means that 
greater numbers of students must find a way to live inexpensively 
while they attend college. This is our present problem. Decentral- 
ized service must be provided, insofar as local citizens insist that 
their children attend college within commuting distance of the 
home, and insofar as these same parents agree to pay additional 
taxes for local campuses. Enabling legislation should be enacted 
to permit these parents to have the service they require and agree 
to pay for. Anything else, or anything less, amounts to a presump- 
tion that they do not know what they want for their children. To 
oppose a policy of this kind, as reflected in enabling legislation, 
is to state that someone knows better than the taxpaying parents 
what should be done for their children. 

When we want to know what parents want, a good way 
to find out is to ask the state legislature. In 1959 the legislature did 
enact a community-college law, thus indicating conclusively that 
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the majority of the people in the state do want such a law. The 
1959 community-college law was prepared in haste, however, and 
was seriously defective in many respects. It was vetoed by the 
governor, though only a few of the defects were mentioned in 
his veto message. In my opinion it would have been a dangerous 
and damaging law, and it is fortunate that it was rejected. We 
cannot depend indefinitely upon the veto power of the governor, 
however, and it now is time to enact a community-college law 
which is not so defective. 

The 1959 bill would have made it legally possible for dozens 
of small junior colleges to come into existence. It would have been 
possible for a jurisdiction as small as a school district—of which 
we have several hundred—to open a college. It would have com- 
mitted the legislature to an unknown financial obligation, the 
annual cost level of which would have been in the hands of other 
agencies. It would have brought into the field of higher education 
all of the inequities and disparities of the tax base which now 
plague our public-school systems. It was a poor bill with a noble 
purpose. We now must serve that same good purpose with a 
better bill. I firmly believe that if we do not enact a good law 
in this field, we shall sooner or later be the victims of a poor one. 


3. State policy should guarantee that new higher-education 
programs, and expansions of old ones, will have the valuable 
intangible qualities which always have characterized our higher- 
education institutions in the United States. 

It has been said that the trustees of a university are the men 
of common séhse who guard the gates of uncommon sense. Insti- 
tutions operating programs beyond the twelfth grade must con- 
tinue always to be places of uncommon sense. 

What is the main difference between public-school education 
and higher education? It is not that one group of teachers is 
better or worse than the other. It is not that one level of work is 
more important or more difficult than the other. It is not, in all 
cases, even that one area of study is more advanced than another. 

The basic difference is this: that when the student of seven- 
teen to nineteen years of age goes beyond the twelfth grade, he 
moves into an area of study in which unprovable ideologies and 
dilemmas begin to appear. It is at this stage that he comes to 
grips with the questions for which the human race does not yet 
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have conclusive answers, and he now must participate in the pon- 
dering of these questions. In his earlier years he was studying 
descriptions of known facts, for the most part, and during his 
adolescence we did not want him to lose faith by worrying over 
imponderable problems. At college age, however, he is assumed 
to be ready for the difficult and sometimes discouraging study of 
both popular and unpopular ideas, as well as facts. 

This proposition has practical consequences for the organiza- 
tion and staffing of institutions beyond the high school. In this 
context, a true institution of Aigher education must provide the 
student with these opportunities: (a) to be able to observe the 
conflict of academic opinion between members of the faculty; 
(b) to be able to observe and participate in the examination of 
both popular and unpopular ideas; and (c) to be a part of an 
institutional community—the campus—which is unique by virtue 
of its history, appearance, traditions, curriculum, and degree of 
excellence in particular fields. It is only by these means that a 
student can learn early in life what an ideology is and how to 
evaluate it, how to examine a wrong idea without being unduly 
influenced by it, and how to recognize an institution. 

If a new college is extremely small, it will have some one-man 
academic departments and, thus, no conflicts of academic opinion 
within disciplines. If it is a neighborhood sort of institution, the 
teacher will be subject to undue pressures of cranks if he attempts 
to examine with his students the unsanitary literature of our times. 
This is not to suggest that all new programs should be liberal-arts 
programs. But any new institution, even a technical institute, 
should be competent and reliable in handling these academic 
matters, or it is not one of higher education. 

These are our most important reasons for insisting that any 
new public institutions of higher education should be of substan- 
tial size. In addition, they should be governed by appointed boards 
of trustees with overlapping terms, as are most of our present 
higher institutions. And they must not be allowed to adventure 
into technology without being clearly competent and reliable to 
operate also in college-level arts and sciences. In order to guar- 
antee that these needs will be fulfilled, we must have continuous 
surveillance, with review and approval or disapproval of pro- 
grams, by a state agency organized and qualified to deal with the 
particular problems of academic freedom. 
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At present there is no such state agency. It has been suggested, 
and will be suggested again, that the state board of education 
should be given this additional assignment. I, for one, do not 
agree. I have recommended to other members of our Commission 
that some other state agency, perhaps a new one, should have 
this regulatory responsibility. 

This observation is made without prejudice toward the State 
Board of Education and its very able members. But I believe that 
that agency was not founded and organized for this kind of 
activity. For one thing, the Board is an elected body and, there- 
fore, is too far removed from the responsibility of levying taxes. 
Its size, twenty-three members, is another handicap. It is widely 
believed among scholars of public administration that any board 
of this size is too large for maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 
To add still more duties to those already being handled would 
compound its problems. Finally, the entire experience of the Board 
thus far has been in primary and secondary education, and its 
personnel in the State Department of Education tend to be per- 
sons trained in colleges of education, not colleges of arts and 
sciences or engineering. The entire orientation of the Board and 
Department is in the primarily descriptive fields of public-school 
instruction, where teaching methodology, not expertness in the 
subject-matter of the respective arts and sciences, receives major 
emphasis. 

Incidentally, it is sometimes said that a new agency should 
not be established because it would add to the cost of state gov- 
ernment. Inevitably, a new agency will be added, either as a new 
bureau in theState Department of Education or as an independent 
body. There will be a nominal additional cost in either case. 


4. If possible, the primary responsibility for new facilities 
should rest upon a local jurisdiction, and the primary responsi- 
bility for operating costs should rest on the state and the students. 
The local tax base in Ohio lends itself well to financing capital 
improvements but not operations; the state tax base is suited to 
operating costs but not to capital improvements. 

Local government in Ohio has unlimited credit for the con- 
struction of buildings, based upon property levies which have to 
be voted only once, to retire the bonds. But if a local government 
tries to use voted levies to support an operating budget, those 
levies must be renewed every few years by the voters and the 
operating budget is unreliable. 
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The state government, having no credit, always finds it difh- 
cult to finance any substantial capital improvements. It has, on 
the other hand, an almost unlimited excise-tax base which lends 
itself well to discharging operating costs. State taxes produce 
revenue in proportion to the condition of the economy; they ride 
well with inflationary and deflationary trends. 

It seems to follow that each kind of jurisdiction should be 
called on to do those things which it actually can do. Local juris- 
diction should provide physical facilities and the state government 
should assist heavily in the support of operating costs. 


OC" Commission has not yet adopted a proposal. But I have 
recommended to them a set of specifications for a new 
community-college law which would be consistent with these 
four principles, or prejudices. 

A new enabling law might permit the creation of commun- 
ity-college districts, each to consist of one or more whole counties 
and each to include a population of at least 100,000. Such a district 
might develop an official plan for a community college, which 
could be operated either as an independent two-year junior college 
or by a state university under the terms of an agreed contract. 
The program might include any one or more of the three basic 
post-high school curriculums: technical-institute programs, junior- 
college programs in the arts and sciences, or adult-education pro- 
grams. The entire official plan should be under the surveillance 
of a state agency. Junior-college graduates should be able to trans- 
fer to degree-granting institutions insofar as their credits are ac- 
ceptable to the receiving faculties. There should be substantial 
local influence on the size and content of the curricular program, 
but state co-ordination should prevent damaging duplication and 
competition between institutions. These new programs, if any 
should arise, should come into existence gradually and in very 
small numbers. Taxpayers’ control over the construction of in- 
stitutions will operate effectively to regulate the rate of expansion. 

Our Commission has not adopted any proposal yet. We are 
checking the suggestions set forth in the preceding paragraphs for 
legal and administrative feasibility. We shall report at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


2On December 30, 1960, the Commission issued a news release indicating general 
agreement with Mr. Ingler’s views as set forth here. (Editor’s note). 











The Associated Schools Approach to 
Planning School Buildings 


By M. J. CONRAD anp A. E. WOHLERS 


Mr. Conrad is head and Mr. Wohlers, research associate, of the 
School Plant Division of the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service at Ohio State University. 


NEw and challenging project in school planning has been 
initiated by the School Plant Division of the Bureau of 


Educational Research and Service at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Less spectacular, perhaps, than the use of mechanized media 
of instruction, but no less bold in conception, it is based upon the 
idea of combining the efforts of single school systems to achieve 
the most profitable use of limited resources. In addition, the 
availability of outside funds makes it possible to draw upon re- 
sources and services that may be far beyond the means of individ- 
ual school systems. 

The project has two phases: “The Associated Schools Ap- 
proach to Planning Secondary School Buildings” and, more re- 
cently, “The Associated Schools Approach to Planning Elemen- 
tary School Buildings.” Both were designed by the staff of the 
School Plant Division; financial assistance was provided by a 
grant from the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., of New 
York City. Both are based on the same principle of concerted 
effort. All of the participating school systems have in common 
the problem of planning the construction of school buildings— 
a new experiefice for many administrators and board members. 

In the 1960's, school construction promises to be one of the 
educator’s chief concerns, because of both quantitative and quali- 
tative needs. More schools will be required as a result of rapidly 
rising enrollments; the reorganization movement, motivated to 
a large extent by the desire to eliminate the small high school with 
all of its limitations and inefficiencies; and the increased holding 
power of the modern high school. Qualitatively, burgeoning 
school construction is riding the crest of public concern about 
the strength of the instructional program and the relation of 
education to national defense together with the realization that 
our economy requires highly refined talents. Hence, the educa- 
tional planning of school buildings has been raised to a new level 


of importance. 
36 
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So many diverse factors bear upon the design and physical 
structure of a school that numerous educational concepts must 
be clarified and evaluated before architectural planning can pro- 
ceed. The new buildings must be able to meet present needs and 
yet be flexible enough to meet the needs occasioned by far-reaching 
changes of the future. Even as administrators recognize this dual 
challenge, they are faced with the fundamental question: Shall 
we continue our present educational program, or shall we attempt 
to put into practice programs based more fully upon research 
findings and the recommendations of outstanding educators? The 
Associated Schools Project was designed to bring leading edu- 
cational thinkers before school administrators and present to 
them new concepts that are being developed through research and 
experimentation. Awareness of such views and ideas developing 
from free discussion with administrators facing similar problems 
are invaluable assets for the schoolman who must plan for the 
present and the future. 

The “Association” is actually a loose grouping of school sys- 
tems, widely dispersed and differing greatly in size. The second- 
ary-school group, for example, comprises six systems, all with 
different needs. The Columbus, Ohio, and Kanawha County, 
West Virginia, systems each plan to build seven secondary schools. 
Columbus is a city district that serves a rapidly growing state 
capital; Kanawha, on the other hand, is a county district serving 
Charleston, numerous smaller cities and towns, and a large rural 
area. Two of the districts plan to build junior-senior high schools: 
Heath, Ohio, a newly incorporated village and suburb of Newark; 
and Stanton, a local district near Irondale, Ohio, serving a rural 
area in northern Jefferson County. Greenhills, Ohio, a planned 
community and exempted-village district in suburban Cincinnati, 
is projecting development of a senior high school; Norwalk, Ohio, 
a typical county-seat district, a junior high school. 

These participants and their elementary-school counterparts 
have been meeting to discuss curriculum, class size, community 
involvement, electronic aids, vocational education, and many other 
topics that bear upon school planning. Authorities in these fields 
and nationally recognized architects are speaking before the 
groups and are taking part in work sessions both on the University 
campus and in the local districts where the entire school staff can 
participate. Members of the School Plant Division are acting as 
consultants throughout the project. 
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In the belief that the views presented have application far 
beyond the boundaries of the school districts involved in the 
project, we present high lights from some of the sessions of the 
elementary-school phase.* Ideas that are current among leading 
educational authorities should be the common property of all 
school administrators and boards of education that are about to 
plan new secondary-school facilities. 


. first session of the elementary-school phase, held June 30, 
1960, had as its purpose clarification of the relationship be- 
tween the elementary-school curriculum and school-building pro- 
grams. The speaker was Robert Gilchrist, superintendent of 
schools at University City, Missouri, former president of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and 
a member of the recent AASA School Building Commission. 

Mr. Gilchrist cautioned his audience on the dangers of both 
ultraconservatism and the “deep end” of excessive experimenta- 
tion. A dynamic elementary-school program, he said, can be 
developed from our existing knowledge of learning theories, 
psychological processes, values, and so on. Considerable “verbal 
ferment,” he continued, has led to “limited action” in certain 
areas: individualization, subject-matter, curriculum depth and 
balance, and communication. 

Individualization involves variations within classes, team 
teaching, use of human resources, “learning machines,” and guid- 
ance. While some call for the ungraded approach and others hew 
to the one teacher-30 pupil formula, “We should be able to agree,” 
he said, “that it should be possible for a child in elementary school 
to proceed at his own rate of mastering skills.” He cited two prac- 
tices of grouping children: having them stay three years with one 
teacher or having three grade levels in one room through which 
children could advance without skipping or repetition. Mr. Gil- 
christ also advocated further experimentation in team teaching 
to give teachers more time for research, planning, and individual 
conferences with children. He cited certain team efforts that are 
already in practice: instruction of five or more groups in a skill 
subject like spelling over closed-circuit television, the combination 
of master teachers and regular teachers, and the use of house- 
wives as “instructional secretaries” for teachers. He indicated that 
the use of human resources was “unlimited” if teachers and ad- 


1 Summaries of the secondary-school sessions will appear in an early issue of the 
Ohio School Boards Journal. 
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ministrators capitalize on aids like educational television, films, 
and “learning machines.” Teachers, he maintained, can use such 
aids intelligently without becoming “gadgeteers.” 

In subject-matter areas, Mr. Gilchrist noted trends toward 
more individualized reading and greater practicality in mathema- 
tics and science with more enjoyment on the part of the students. 
(Children should be given a chance to discover for themselves 
mathematical and scientific concepts.) Noting the trend toward 
language teaching in the elementary school, he recognized the 
danger of “too many specialists moving around.” He favored regu- 
lar teachers handling foreign-language instruction with the assist- 
ance of experts on radio and television. 

In regard to curriculum depth and balance, Mr. Gilchrist de- 
plored the fact that we do little more than pay lip service to the 
idea of having children see the reason back of what they learn; 
they must be given the opportunity to learn to think and to 
clarify their values. Lay persons must be convinced of the need 
for this depth. Balance in considering the child as a total organism 
is also important; social bearing, physical development, and emo- 
tional tone are bases for individual growth. 

Mr. Gilchrist considered the need for better communication 
between parents and teachers and school and community. Teach- 
ers should have the ability to talk to parents individually. Schools 
should use more imagination in getting the school story to the 
public—perhaps, he suggested, by more board meetings on tele- 
vision, or at P.T.A. sessions, or by more panel discussions between 
school officials and other community leaders. Unfortunately, he 
pointed out, many who are emotionally sympathetic toward the 
schools do not know much about them. 


AN THE second session, held August 11, 1960, Ethel Alpenfels, 
professor of anthropology at New York University, and E. 
Paul Torrance, director of the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Minnesota, were the speakers. 

Miss Alpenfels deplored the conflict between individualism 
and conformity in our culture, our clock orientation which is re- 
flected in the 8-4 and the 6-3-3 plans of school organization, and 
the dichotomy between work and play. Education, she said, is 
the only profession that has not benefited from technological ad- 
vances. “What we need,” she said, “is a critical examination of 
the ends that define our means.” She proposed seven necessary 
steps: 
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1. Assure the survival of free inquiry. We must permit divergent 
views. Our total survival depends upon this. 

2. Encourage creativity... . 

3. Give greater emphasis to guidance. 

4. Educate for citizenship. It’s important that Johnny learn to 
read a newspaper, to read about modern events, to compute interest, 
and to learn about education as a profession. The tragedy is that 
Johnny’s father who can read doesn’t. We should get away from the 
Dick-and-Jane books; they are not the families of America [sic]. 

5. Understand the culture concept. Class lines have taken the place 
of caste lines. 

6. Know the emotional backgrounds of children. The physical 
maturation of children is being pushed downward too fast. 

7. Ask ourselves some searching questions such as, “Why can’t 
we break prejudices if we can smash the atom?” 


America is threatened by a creeping amorality, by an uncritical 
acceptance of money and power and prestige as life goals, Miss 
Alpenfels said, and needs to strive for a single set of values, not 
one for adults and another for children. 

One of the tasks facing schools, she continued, is to resolve 
the conflict between individualism and conformity into which the 
child is plunged almost at birth. We separate the newborn baby 
from his mother, subject him to mechanical feeding, give him a 
playpen and high chair of his own, and move to the suburbs so he 
may have a room and a bed of his own; and as we cultivate in- 
dividualism, we teach conformity, comparing growing children 
with one another instead of considering each child individually. 


Me Torrance, hailing the exciting advent of “schools for 
learning and thinking,” said that the change dictates a com- 
plete retooling, not only in buildings and facilities but also in 
methods and instruments of evaluation, teacher education, school 
organization, teacher-pupil relationships, and the like. One signifi- 
cant development rising out of research in these areas concerns the 
expansion of our conception of mental abilities. 

Noting limitations of traditional intelligence tests, he saw 
clear evidence 


that children can be taught to use their creative thinking abilities in 
acquiring even traditional school learning, that traditional concepts of 
under- and over-achievement are woefully outmoded, that highly crea- 
tive children learn in quite different ways from children with high 
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IQ’s but not high creative thinking ability, and that there are social 
pressures which interfere with the development and expression of these 
abilities. 


Development of instruments for measuring creative thinking abil- 
ity, now not far off, will provide a breakthrough, he anticipated, 
in discovering how this ability develops from kindergarten 
through graduate school, what impedes it and what influences its 
growth, and the role that it plays in vocational success. 

An exciting part of the search, Mr. Torrance said, will be for 
answers to the “creative teacher-pupil relationship” where lies 
most of the opportunity for youngsters leaping the barriers from 
learning to thinking. Going further, he argued the case of the 
creative teacher. Recent studies have shown, he said, that teachers 
prefer the high I.Q. pupil to the highly creative one, and adminis- 
trators prefer the less creative to the more creative teacher. 


The truly creative teacher does not work for status or power. He 
doesn’t want to be principal or superintendent. He works in order to 
live with himself. The freedom to create brings him his greatest 
rewards. There may be times when he will insist upon setting his own 
pace .. . [when he requires] an incubation period of seeming inactiv- 
ity to hatch ideas. 


Just as the highly creative child causes classroom problems, the 
highly creative teacher causes administrative ones, Mr. Torrance 
conceded. 

He suggested also that teacher-education institutions have an 
important role in satisfying the need for creative teachers. Spe- 
cifically, he suggested two curriculum changes in such institutions: 
that all education courses be taught in such a way that they require 
prospective teachers to think and that a course in the psychology 
of thinking be offered in conjunction with existing courses in the 
psychology of learning. Such institutions also need to train their 
students in the construction of tests that require creative thinking. 
And they must provide leadership in modifying elementary- and 
secondary-school curriculums to include difficult and challenging 
activities which help to develop greater sensitivity and awareness 
in children; assignments should provide opportunities for mean- 
ingful “playing around” with objects, materials, and ideas. 

In respect to school planning, Mr. Torrance outlined certain 
basic requirements to promote the objectives of creative learning 


and thinking: 
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1. Maximum flexibility of functions, schedules, and so on 

2. Comfort in terms of temperature, atmosphere, light, sound, 
and working space 

3. Maximum wall and display-case space for exhibiting the prod- 
ucts of the creative thinking of pupils 

4. Numerous small and medium-sized special-purpose rooms 
which lend themselves to multiple uses 


The physical arrangement of a classroom should be conducive 
to spontaneity and effective communication. An ideal classroom 
might have a three-level circular stage surrounded by movable 
desks for the pupils. It should have readily available bookshelves, 
chalkboards, screens, and maps; wall space for displays and dis- 
play and storage cabinets; and tape recorders, slide projectors, and 
similar equipment. Special-purpose areas for individual and small- 
group instruction are necessary for writing, reading, science study, 
and similar activities. Private cubicles might be constructed for 
using teaching machines, listening.to recordings, and the like. 

Mr. Torrance challenged administrators to plan schools that 
would embody thinking as well as learning activities. As educa- 
tion succeeds in developing creative power, he predicted, welcome 
effects will follow: less mental illness, fewer school dropouts at all 
levels, considerable changes in kindergarten teaching methods, 
and better use of the creative potentialities of both boys and girls 
instead of the differential treatment now accorded them. 


NX THE next session, held September 29, 1960, Robert H. Ander- 
son, associate professor of education at Harvard University, 
was the featured speaker. Mr. Anderson dealt with the elementary 
school as it seems to be emerging. 

Nongrading is “far and away the most important movement 
now underway in this country”’—and leads inevitably to team 
teaching, Mr. Anderson said. Nongrading, “a major manifestation 
of the profession’s growing concern for individualized instruc- 
tion,” is closely associated with other innovations or departures in 
school organization. Teachers inevitably form some kind of 
group, he explained, because nongrading calls for collaborative 
planning, execution, and evaluation, and is incompatible with the 
self-contained classroom. 

In one of the most complete discussions of team teaching pre- 
sented by visiting consultants, Mr. Anderson expressed the fear 
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that “everybody is starting to do it and too many are going to do 
it wrong.” Any of a number of patterns for team teaching are 
possible, he explained. The hierarchical pattern, with which he is 
most familiar, involves four to eight teachers with a team leader 
at the top, followed by the senior teacher or teachers, the regular 
teachers, and finally the nonprofessional assistants. 

Explaining further, he said that the team leader should have 
completed her specialty training to “near perfection” and have 
qualities of leadership and successful experience as a senior 
teacher. The senior teacher should have at least a Master’s degree 
in her specialty and should have demonstrated superior ability to 
handle team-teaching tasks such as large-group instruction, provi- 
sion of instructional materials, and so on. The teacher is “the 
kind of person you look for when you say that you want to hire a 
certificated teacher.” The nonprofessional workers he described 
as “clerical aides.” 

“The gap between what we are doing and what we ought to 
be doing becomes the greatest impediment to the success of team 
teaching,” Mr. Anderson cautioned. He suggested four prerequi- 
sites for the establishment of a team-teaching project: 


1. A budget for clerical assistance, audio-visual aids, and instruc- 
tional materials, that is considerably higher than the average in the area 

2. A long-standing harmonious, constructive relationship between 
the school and the community that will surmount inevitable problems 
of a transition period 

3. A staff history of wanting to solve the problems arising from 
the wish for equality—“If teachers haven’t been thinking about differ- 
ential roles, they can’t accept a hierarchy.” 

4. A real connection between the school system and a university 
to support a major effort toward curriculum revision 


Mr. Anderson anticipated the day when kindergarten, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and perhaps junior-high grades will be “a 
more continual sequence with some sort of real articulation .. . . 
sort of a meld or blend.” He predicted an early upgrading of 
curriculum content of the kindergarten. Beyond kindergarten, he 
added, “we must get rid of grades and organize children within 
a broader framework.” 

In respect to subject-matter, Mr. Anderson stated: 

That most foreign-language programs “are ill conceived and 
destined to failure” because of the mobility of population, the 
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shortage of adequate teachers, and the difficulty in arranging 
classes. Children should be int¥oduced to a number of languages, 
he said, and then pursue the one they select. 

That laboratory teaching in elementary-school mathematics 
and science is increasing. Innovations in equipment, such as the 
use of portable units, are making it possible for children to engage 
in scientific experimentation individually. 

That emphasis on art and music is “the royal road to beating 
the Russians” and that the elementary school of the future must 
encourage “considerable dabbling” in paints, wood, and metals 
and provide facilities for individual music listening. 


N THE fourth conference, held October 20, 1960, Willard C. 

Olson, dean of the School of Education at the University of 
Michigan, was the speaker. His theme was “Concepts of Child 
Development for a Planned Environment.” 

The complexities of child development figure largely in 
school planning, Mr. Olson said, and they have no easy answer. 
He detailed some of the world-wide dilemmas in education at the 
present time. One is the selective theory versus the growth theory. 
In some places, he said, education is so selective that 50 per cent 
of the childen fail in the first grade. Today the selective theory is 
being frequently applied to institutions of higher learning. Mr. 
Olson prefers the growth philosophy because he believes “that our 
potential is built higher and higher as more and more people are 
educated.” Another dilemma involves narrow versus broad goals. 
The comprehensive high school with its broad objectives, he de- 
clared, seems~congruent with American goals and the nature of 
our society. 

He stressed the need for schools to work with individual dif- 
ferences among children instead of trying to “cure” them. We 
have tried, he said, to manage individual differences through vari- 
ous systems of classification—through entrance age, retention, 
acceleration, vertical grouping, within-class grouping, and so 
on. But, he continued, “most of the grouping arrangements, when 
put to the test, fail to demonstrate their superiority,” because “all 
schemes of grouping are peripheral, not central. The learner is 
central.” 

In respect to the physical aspects of the learning environment, 
Mr. Olson stressed the importance of the arrangement of space: 
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For example, to encourage interactive play, planners should provide 
space that is flexible enough for groups of different sizes. The furni- 
ture should be capable of manipulation so as to get interactive, face-to- 
face confrontation. 


He emphasized the need in all school planning to develop the 
potential of every child. 


HE preceding summaries illustrate the wide-ranging nature of 

the conference sessions. In a subsequent session, the partici- 
pants discussed a number of questions that relate to school plan- 
ning. Some of these were: 


1. What will be the major functions of the public elementary 
school of the future? 

2. What will be the predominant trends of the elementary-school 
curriculum of the future? 

3. Has the concept of the elementary-school teacher as a curricu- 
lum and child-development generalist proved to be a failure? 

4. Is the self-contained classroom organization outmoded or will 
it be a basic organization for the elementary schools of the future? 

5. What special responsibilities does the public elementary school 
have for children at the extremes of the academic ability range? For 
physically and socially atypical children? 

6. Will the elementary-school curriculum of the future provide 
that children will frequently be taught in large groups (75, 100, 150, 
200)? Or in smaller groups . . . (20, 25, 30)? 

7. Will the elementary schools be built to house roughly 350 chil- 
dren? 500? 750? 1,000? 

8. Assuming for discussion that schools are to be built to house 
self-contained groups of 20-30, can larger rooms for the “. . . planning, 
interacting, participating” of children be justified? 

g. As we visualize the typical teacher of the future, is he one who 
can use creatively considerable autonomy in planning learning experi- 
ences for children, or is he one who will need to follow rather closely 
the prescriptions of curriculum experts who plan for entire school 
systems or groups of systems? 

10. What are the special advantages and disadvantages of the 
nongraded school? 

11. Will the “gifted” and the “dull” be taught in small select 


groups? 
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12. Upon what major assumptions does the idea of team teaching 
seem to be based? 

13. Is the use of teacher aides and other nonprofessional personnel 
a justifiable means of reducing the cost of instruction and meeting the 
teacher shortage? 

14. Will teaching machines supplement other teaching methods 
and procedures or will they become “the heart of the program”? 

15. To what extent will the curriculum of the future be controlled 
by television? 

16. Can the addition of foreign languages to an already over- 
crowded curriculum be justified ? 


Intensive discussion of these and similar questions is bound to 
furnish valuable assistance to administrators planning their schools 
of the future. This, of course, is a major objective of the Associated 
Schools Project. In addition, however, the staff of the School Plant 
Division hopes to discover whether the consortium—a loose asso- 
ciation of school districts without legal ties or commitments—can 
effectively work together in developing independent solutions to 
common problems and whether such co-operation may result 
in certain economies. There appears to be ample evidence already 
to indicate that districts can work together effectively. There is 
reason also to believe that the consortium gives local school admin- 
istrators the courage to experiment with new ideas when they 
have the opportunity to get firsthand information from fellow 
administrators and from professional consultants. 


REVISED edition of the catalogue of “Publications of the Col- 
lege of Education and Its Divisions” is available on request. 
Please address all inquiries to Editorial Division, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Ohio State University, 1945 
North High Street, Columbus 10, Ohio. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“Selfish and Therefore Short-sighted”' 


ur text for today is taken from the writings of Lyman 

Abbott, editor-in-chief of the Outlook during the late 

nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and one of 
America’s most distinguished commentators on public affairs. As 
we recall, he used the phrase “selfish and therefore short-sighted” 
in discussing certain aspects of the foreign policy of Great Britain; 
we believe that the phrase is relevant to educational and other 
public issues of today. 

Specifically, we believe that it is pertinent to the current 
issue of establishing community colleges in Ohio. As we predicted 
last month,” the Ohio Interim Commission on Education beyond 
the High School has recommended the enactment of permissive 
legislation providing for the establishment of such institutions. 
We are happy to publish elsewhere in this issue the paper by 
Charles W. Ingler, chairman of the Interim Commission, setting 
forth his formulation of the principles which should guide devel- 
opments in this field.* 

The legislation proposed by the Commission is in general 
agreement with Mr. Ingler’s views as set forth in the article. Un- 
der the supervision of a state agency, the people of one or more 
counties having a total population of not less than one hundred 
thousand could choose to establish a community college operated 
by a local board of trustees, or to contract with one of Ohio’s uni- 
versities for the operation of a branch. Where local voters ap- 
proved a special property levy for the purpose, a college plant 
could be constructed at local expense. Operating costs would be 
paid by the state and the students, provided the state agency had 
approved the project and determined that state funds were avail- 
able for operating costs. (The Commission has not yet made a 
recommendation on how the state agency should be constituted.) 
A college established under the law could offer one or more of 


1The writer acknowledges with gratitude the assistance of a number of his 
colleagues in the preparation of this editorial. He alone is responsible for the views 
expressed. 

2“Ohio Needs Community Colleges,” EpucationaL REsEARCH BULLETIN, XL 
(January 11, 1961), p. 21. 

3 See pp. 29-35. 
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three kinds of instruction: two-year arts-and-science courses, car- 
rying academic credit; two-year technical courses, preparing 
students for semiprofessional careers in such fields as engineering, 
physical sciences, or health sciences; and college-level adult- 
education courses, which would not carry academic credit. 

Representatives of the state universities of Ohio are actively 
opposing the creation of community colleges. The most recent 
evidence of this is the publication by the Inter-University Council 
of Ohio of a six-page brochure, “Your State Universities of Ohio 

. and What They Mean to You.”* This folder was prepared by 
an advertising agency and was “made possible by friends of the 
state universities.” Much of the brochure deals with the impor- 
tance of higher education to the state, the services rendered by the 
state universities, and their responsibilities and needs during 
the coming years. Few persons will disagree with this portion 
of the statement. 

This cannot be said, however, of the final page, subtitled 
“Your State Universities Face the Future.” It is devoted largely 
to setting forth the alleged financial and educational advantages 
offered by the six existing institutions and their twenty-nine 
branches as compared with “new institutions.” “Your state uni- 
versities” declare their “long-range intention . . . to meet vital re- 
sponsibilities by a balanced program of ‘on-campus’ expansion and 
additional branches.” Evidently the authors believe that the exist- 
ing state institutions should have a monopoly of state-supported 
formal education beyond that provided by the elementary and 
secondary schools. The preservation of this monopoly apparently 
was the chief motive for the publication of the brochure. It is not 
clear whether the authors will actively oppose enactment of the 
enabling legislation or merely resist the actual establishment of 
community colleges under the legislation. 


W: REGRET that our state-university leaders have taken this 
position. As we pointed out last month, community col- 
leges have developed in large numbers over the country and have 
proved their worth. They can respond to local needs with a facil- 
ity that branches controlled from a distance by large and complex 
institutions would have great difficulty in doing. Their develop- 
ment has enhanced interest in education and helped bring about 


4Membership of the Inter-University Council comprises three representatives of 
each state college and state university: the president, a member of the board of trustees, 
and the chief financial officer. 
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increased support for it. Moreover, as many students of higher 
education have pointed out, our senior institutions can render their 
greatest service in the years ahead by giving increased attention to 
advanced liberal-arts, professional, and graduate instruction, and 
to research. Responsibility for all state-supported education beyond 
the high school would hamper rather than further this proper 
work. 

If the only function of local instruction beyond the high 
school were to provide the first two years of four-year college pro- 
grams, the case for the monopoly of the state universities and their 
branches would be stronger. But it still would not be conclusive. 
Attending college ought to mean a great deal more than taking 
courses: it should mean participating in “college life.” And what 
does this term mean to a student in a branch whose program is 
confined to classes in the evening and on Saturday in the class- 
rooms of the local high school? Moreover, as we have seen, giving 
college courses for credit is only one of three functions of the 
community college as proposed by the Interim Commission and 
as performed by community colleges across the country. 

We believe that the community-college movement is “the 
wave of the future.” If our leaders are wise, they will recognize 
this, and welcome, co-operate in, and help guide the movement. In 
this way they can manifest educational statesmanship of a high 
order. They cannot afford to lay themselves open to the charge 
of being “selfish and therefore short-sighted.” 

R.H.E. 


YY 


Welcome to the New Director 


T Is a pleasure to report the appointment of Egon G. Guba as 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
effective January 1. In October, 1958, we reported Mr. Guba’s 
appointment as research associate and associate professor in the 
Bureau, and gave a brief account of his career up to that point.’ 

Since joining the Bureau, Mr. Guba has been active as re- 
searcher, research consultant, teacher, and in many other capaci- 
ties. One of his early assignments was that of liaison person to 


1 “New Staff Members in the Bureau,” EpucaTionaAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, XXXVII 
(October 8, 1958), pp. 194-95. 
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three committees which were carrying on a self-study of the 
Bureau. He prepared the working papers for three annual Bureau 
workshops in 1958, 1959, and 1960. He has served as research 
consultant, participant, or both, in numerous research programs, 
including those of the Center for School Experimentation (the 
University School), the Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, the Greater Columbus Area Educational Televi- 
sion Project, and the University’s Child Development and Family 
Life Institute. He played a leading part in the development of the 
laboratory for the study of new media of instruction. Mr. Guba 
has taught courses and seminars dealing with research, advised 
graduate students, and been consultant to many individuals and 
ad hoc groups who are planning projects. He continues to serve 
as co-ordinator of research for the College. He is currently chair- 
man of the Interinstitutional Committee on the Administration 
of Educational Research, which comprises representatives of the 
“Big Ten” Universities and the University of Chicago. 

On behalf of their colleagues in the Bureau, the College of 
Education, and the University at large, the editors of the BULLETIN 
extend to Mr. Guba heartiest congratulations. We believe that un- 
der his leadership the Bureau will move forward to ever greater 
achievements in educational research and service. 


R. H. E. 
, ey + 


A Correctiom 


ie THE article entitled “An Experiment in Vocabulary Develop- 
ment,” by Gerhard Eichholz and Richard Barbe (January 11, 
1961), an error occurred in the list of conclusions given on page 
7. The second conclusion should read as follows: “Second, the 
difference between the experimental and control classes was sig- 
nificant beyond the .1-per cent level.” We regret the error. 
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Books to Read 


TuornTon, James W., Jr. The Community Junior College. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. x + 300 pp. 

The rapidly growing importance of the two-year college in the United 
States is reflected in the appearance of five books in this field since late 
1959. They present up-to-date information concerning various types of two- 
year institutions: public and private junior colleges and technical institutes. 
These institutions have had a phenomenal growth in this century, increasing 
in number from no more than twenty in 1900 with only about a hundred 
students to well over seven hundred in 1960 with almost a million students. 

The first of the five books is the American Council on Education’s fifth 
edition of American Junior Colleges (1960). This contains detailed infor- 
mation concerning all recognized public and private junior colleges with 
chapters dealing with the development of junior colleges, accreditation, and 
legal status. A second book is G. Ross Henninger’s The Technical Institute 
in America (1959), the report of the American Society for Engineering 
Education’s National Survey of Technical Institute Education. Two others, 
reviewed in the Journal of Higher Education, are from the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education of the University of California at Berkeley: 
Leland L. Medsker’s The Junior College: Progress and Prospect (1960) 
and Burton R. Clark’s The Open Door College: a Case Study (1960). 

The Community Junior College is the work of a man thoroughly 
familiar with the junior-college movement. Presently professor of education 
at San Jose State College, he was formerly a high-school teacher and admin- 
istrator, assistant dean of the General College of the University of Minne- 
sota, and vice-president and director of student personnel in the Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, California. 

As stated in the Preface, the book was written primarily as a textbook 
to provide graduate students and prospective community-college teachers 
and administrators with a knowledge of the philosophy and place of the 
junior college, its organization and administration, and its curriculum and 
student-personnel problems. The eighteen chapters are grouped into four 
parts: “Background of the Community Junior College,” “Organization of 
Community Junior Colleges,” “The Community Junior College in Opera- 
tion,” and “Issues and Opportunities.” 

Mr. Thornton defines the community junior college as “a free public 
two-year educational institution which attempts to meet the post-high-school 
educational needs of its local community” (page 275). Its purposes are: 


to make higher education available to qualified students of all ages, all 
social classes, all varieties of ability; to develop a sufficient variety of cur- 
riculums to meet the educational needs, at this level, of the community 
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and of the individual students; to provide counseling and guidance 
services to help students choose appropriately from the available offer- 
ings; to devote concerted attention to effective teaching; and then to 
require the highest standards of achievement of its students (page 44). 


Mr. Thornton’s suggestions for developing adequate and effective state 
legislation for the establishment of public community colleges will be of 
special interest in Ohio at the present time. These are: (1) definition of the 
community college, (2) provisions for local initiative, (3) provisions for a 
local survey by a designated state agency, (4) provisions for acceptance by 
the local electorate, (5) provisions for local control appropriate to the state 
and to the locality, and (6) allocation of elements of control between a local 
board and a supervising state agency (page 92). 

The program of the community junior college is the subject of the five 
chapters of Part III. The elements of the program discussed in turn are: 
“Occupational Education,” “General Education,” “Education for Transfer,” 
“Adult Education,” and “Student Personnel Services.” In each case the 
author defines his terms, describes common practice, discusses current is- 
sues, and makes suggestions for improvement. Taken together, the five 
chapters present an excellent picture of the program of the modern com- 
munity junior college. 

The last chapter is concerned with Mr. Thornton’s views on the future 
of the community junior college. He considers essential the development of 
articulation with high schools, on the one hand, and with colleges and 
universities, on the other, along with interpretation to the public. He sees 
as continuing issues the scope of the program, admission of students, and 
quality of instruction. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the book meets exceptionally well the 
purposes stated in the Preface. It is the most comprehensive treatment of 
the junior college since the publication of Walter C. Eell’s The Junior Col- 
lege in 1931. It-is highly recommended to all teachers and school admin- 
istrators and to all lay persons who wish to become acquainted with the 
institution which in half a century has had an amazing development as a 
part of the American school system. — 


SHumMsky, ABRAHAM. The Action Research Way of Learning: an Approach 
to In-Service Education. New York: Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
xiv + 210 pp. 

This book is among the more recent publications dealing with co- 
operative action research. The author’s purpose is to describe how action 
research can be used as a way of learning. To accomplish his purpose, he 
attempts to reconstruct the “research experience” of public-school teachers 
who engaged in action research as one requirement of a graduate seminar 
in educational research. Mr. Shumsky oscillates between reporter of case 
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studies of class members as they work in problem selection, theory of 
research, instrument development, implementation, analysis and interpreta- 
tion, on the one hand, and leader-teacher-observer of the learning of 
members of the group, on the other. 

Several generalizations from the text should reflect the spirit if not 
the essence of what Mr. Shumsky has to say: “The attitudes of students 
toward action research will determine not only the selection of topics but 
also the impact of the course in terms of behavioral change” (page 29). 
“If the teacher is to develop the competencies necessary to use the research 
process as a means of improving his classroom practice, he must learn to 
view research as a personal intimate experience” (page 62). “Emphasis in 
problem identification should be on what is bothering the classroom teach- 
er” (page 97). “Perhaps the most important learning the researcher gains 
from instrument construction is the ability to think in the analytical lan- 
guage of a situation, rather than solely in the synthetic language of a 
generalization” (page 141). “... the strength of action research as an 
approach to implementing curriculum change is related to its emphasis 
on a continuous interaction of theory and experience” (page 156). 

Although Mr. Shumsky has accomplished his purpose in writing the 
book, some questions ought to be raised. Is the assertion that learning is 
one product of research new or unique or even open to question? Does 
not the history of research in any discipline tell us that successful research 
is dependent, among other things, upon personal involvement, dedication, 
attitude, and motivation? Are there any significant differences among the 
project, unit, scientific-method, or action-research ways of learning? Finally, 
and this may be unfair, is the action-research way of learning another 
attempt to solve our educational problems by means of a magic formula? 

Nevertheless, this is a good book. Teachers enjoy discussions of com- 
mon problems and welcome new insights into the perennial problems of 
teaching and learning. The Action Research Way of Learning is strong 


on both counts. Earv W. HarMER 


Monrtac, Mivprep L., wirn Gotkin, Lassar G. “Community College Edu- 
cation for Nursing: an Experiment in Technical Education for Nursing.” 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. xx + 458 pp. 
(Lithoprinted). 

R. Louise McManus notes in the Foreword that the “Innovations 
indicated by this report involve marked changes in the institution in which 
the nursing program is offered, in the setting in which instruction is 
carried on, and in the selection and organization of learning experiences 
and curriculum design” (page xii). Miss Montag is highly qualified for 
the task of writing in this field. She has held teaching and administrative 
positions in diploma and collegiate schools of nursing and a staff position 
with the Visiting Nurse Service, and has served as an assistant director 
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of the Nurse Teaching Division of Psychological Corporation, New York. 
From 1952 to 1957 she was director of the Cooperative Research Project 
in Junior and Community College Education. 

“Community College Education for Nursing” gives a vivid description 
of how a new type of nursing program was developed, provides a report 
of systematic evaluation of the graduates of this program, and attempts to 
draw implications for the profession of nursing, nursing services, and 
nursing education. The book is important in that it thoroughly explores 
an educational plan which deviates markedly from the familiar curriculum 
patterns in nursing education. This accelerated new type of technical pro- 
gram prepares young persons for licensing as registered nurses and for 
what has been called the associate degree in nursing. It describes a pro- 
gram which is free of service obligations and is supported in junior and 
community colleges. 

Sixty-seven per cent of all nursing positions are actually technical or 
semiprofessional ones. The two-year technical program has proved that 
this curriculum qualifies nurses for technical positions. The graduates of 
such programs have successfully passed licensing examinations, have been 
satisfactorily employed in service situations, and have become competent 
and co-operative as members of professional organizations. 

The five-year study was financed through an anonymous grant of 
$110,000, established within the Division of Nursing Education of Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, in January, 1952. It was organized as a 
type of action research in which those actually participating in the several 
nursing programs worked together to develop the curriculums and to test 
new methods of teaching. This study is another tribute to efforts that have 
been made to provide both quantity and quality in the nursing profession 
to meet the nation’s growing demands. 


HEteEn Dorscn 


Zirpes, Laura. Spurs to Creative Teaching. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. xxii + 354 pp. 

Once, while exploring new ideas about teaching and learning with 
a group of educators, Laura Zirbes made this remark, “We need to build 
happy memories and write them into our personalities.” In this book the 
author gives rich and pertinent clues to the underlying structural base for 
such built-in classroom happiness and growth. 

The author emphasizes the basic needs and qualities of the teacher. 
She describes the ideal teacher as one who is a creative, resilient adult, 
who is maturely responsive to the stimuli in his own environment, and 
who is sensitive to the environmental conditioning of growing children 
and youth. 

In her emphasis upon creative teachers and classrooms, Miss Zirbes 
does not play the game of “This one’s creative; that one’s not!” Rather, 
she gives attention to those abiding concerns, values, attitudes, approaches, 
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potentialities, and processes which serve as a foundation for truly creative 
teaching and which, having been synthesized, are subsequently externalized 
in the creative development of men—at whatever age, stage, or position. 

Rather than stereotyping any aspect of the teaching process with an 
oversimplified “how to” formula, the author has put creativity to work in 
designing a book which will help readers strive for greater self-challenge 
and richer learning goals—both of which have been projected with an 
illuminating difference against a background encompassing most aspects 
of school life and living. Also, the book is so designed that the reader is 
encouraged to do directed sampling while focusing on a particular chapter 
or topic. Hence, the “front-to-back” approach ceases to have reading 
validity here. 

Throughout the book there is evidence of much between-the-lines 
teaching. The many concomitant values gained are consistent with the 
author’s belief that “Education is not just Jessons. Lessons are not enough” 
(page 184). 

Miss Zirbes’ inventive means for calling the attention of the reader to 
pertinent passages meriting special emphasis summarizes this reviewer’s 
opinion of this exciting book—Nota Bene! a 


Bowling Green State University 


Smitey, Maryorize B., anp Diekuorr, Jonn S. Prologue to Teaching: 
Readings and Source Materials with Text. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xviii + 590 pp. 

Prologue to Teaching is a departure from the usual book of readings 
in the history of education. The authors have attempted to take current 
issues in education as their focus and to center upon them historically. 
The book is divided into four parts: “The Vocation of Teaching,” 
“Schooling for All,’ “The Purposes of Education,” and “The School in 
Context.” Subsections include “The Teacher as a Person,” “His Profes- 
sional Functions,” “His Social and Economic Status,” and “His Education 
and Certification.” 

Anyone who reads the book thoughtfully will be aided greatly in 
understanding our present dilemma in education. An examination of edu- 
cational thought and practice such as this confronts its readers with 
disquietude arising from attempts to preserve the past (which schools 
must do) while, at the same time, providing insights into the present. 

Pointing up educational disagreement through historical perspective 
is the central value of this book. It can engage minds to think in terms 
of the broader aspects of our culture, then and now, and it provides a 
ground for problem-solving too often neglected in the education of teachers. 

This strength of Prologue to Teaching is also its weakness. Persons ~ 
who prefer a chronological and systematic treatment will find that much 
of the representational quality of history is missing. Those who prefer 
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problems neatly dissected with solutions “self-evidently” correct will find 
this textbook impossible, for the authors seem to point to solutions while 
the readings suggest other alternatives. Whether the authors intended such 
frustration is beside the point. Readers must enter into a dialectic; they 
must think for themselves, which is exactly what makes Prologue to Teach- 


ing attractive to me. on 


Extiotr, RaymMonp. Learning Music: Basic Concepts for Elementary 
Teachers. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. xviii+- 
202 pp. 

Learning Music was conceived as a college textbook for elementary- 
education students, prospective elementary-classroom teachers. The author 
proposed to acquaint the students with the theory and fundamentals of 
music through vocal and keyboard experiences. 

Although the book is a hardback, textbook type, the contents are 
presented in a workbook style complete with staff-lined pages for writing 
out notation as practice or assignment. Some musical examples are included 
for singing and playing purposes, and great numbers of references to 
specific songs in three of the current elementary-music series are listed. 
These provide additional singing or playing experiences with regard to 
particular musical problems and concepts. 

Each chapter begins with a photograph of a teacher and a child or 
group of children involved in some musical activity. The objectives of 
each chapter are stated clearly, thus aiding the reader in finding informa- 
tion on various topics readily. The appendixes include the fundamentals 
of music for quick reference and tables of vowels and consonants in con- 
junction with vocal techniques. 

Of the three skill areas—keyboard skill, vocal skill, and vocal music 
reading—vocal skill or vocal techniques receive the most attention from 
the author. There is noticeable imbalance between the emphasis on vocal 
techniques and the emphasis on either of the other areas. The informa- 
tion on vocal techniques follows that concerning the rudiments of music. 
Little attention is given to rhythm. Directions for conducting the accepted 
patterns for 2/4, 3/4, and 4/4 measure cover the total physical, rhythmic 
responses. The references to large and small muscles are concerned only 
with vocal production. Rhythm instruments are pictured but not included 
in actual rhythmic experiences. With the limited attention given to key- 
board experience and music reading, the reader gains little in these areas. 
The author should state in the Preface that the book is primarily concerned 


with vocal techniques. A. Juanurre Sexton 
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Social Status and Leadership: The Case of the School Executive. 


By Metvin Seeman. Educational Research Monographs, Number 35. 
xiv -+ 149 pp. 1960. $4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 


In this study the author examines leadership in the schools by using 
rigorous empirical techniques but interpreting his data in broad terms. 


The Rise of the College of Education of The Ohio State 
University. 


By H. G. Good. viii ++ 306 pp. 1960. $3.00, cloth; $2.00, paper. 


This history was written in commemoration of the College’s soth an- 
niversary. It traces the development of the various departments, schools, 
and programs. 


“I Can Read It Myself!” Some Books for Independent Reading 
in the Primary Grades. 


By Frrepa M. HeEtter. Study of Independent Reading, Bulletin 1. 
iv + 31 pp. $1.00. 


The librarian of the Ohio State University School has prepared an 
annotated list of books arranged according to three levels of difficulty. 


Exploring Independent Reading in the Primary Grades. 


By Esruer E. ScHatz AND OTHERS. Study of Independent Reading, Bul- 
letin 11. vi + 70 pp. $1.00. 


This Bulletin presents exploratory investigations of problems arising 
when children in the first three grades choose their own reading ma- 
terials. 


Orders should be addressed to Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 W. 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 





